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SOCIAL TYRANNY. 1 

TF the world, and particularly the United States of America, 
■*• never before needed philosophers, it needs them now. In 
these days of class warfare, of political romanticism and eco- 
nomic materialism, there is such a demand for breadth of vision 
as history has scarcely displayed. Excess comes easy to our 
restless age, and perhaps easiest to that ardent optimist, the 
American; while the philosopher, trained to compare ideals that 
have successively dominated mankind, is least likely to be over- 
come by the fashion of the time or the cry of a single school. 
For that very reason a duty is laid upon him in the present social 
strife. It is he who must review current tendencies in the light 
of the fundamental human motives, and insist that justice be 
done to each of those motives. He cannot, indeed, dictate the 
application of his general result in all detail; that application 
must be left to the expert and the practical man. But he can 
and should hold aloft the standard, and if he shirks the task the 
loss is no less humanity's than his. 

How then shall we characterize the tendencies and ideals of 
today? 

Above all other things our period is one of socialization. This 
hardly needs proof; but some instances may help us to appreciate 
the length to which the process has been carried. One has but to 
compare Mr. Tufts's book, The Real Business of Living, with the 
manuals of conduct we were brought up on — generally entitled 
Self-culture or Self-help — to see how completely the personal 
virtues have passed into the social ones. Instead of a homily 
upon truthfulness, purity, thrift, etc., we find an account of 
civic relations, economic conditions, industrial problems, and 
politics. The business of living has become a social enterprise. 
Since the book was written — two or three years — the enter- 
prise has been yet more socialized. Charity is discredited. The 

1 Read before the meeting of the American Philosophical Association, at Cornell 
University, December 30, 1919. 
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poor will not have it, but justice; reformers say the same; if 
I give to a worthy cause, I cannot do so at my own discretion, 
because I am but a unit in an organized ' drive.' Giving is now 
a social compulsion. So was patriotism in the late war; volun- 
teering yielded to conscription. Vice is treated by the collective 
method; we combat it by Leagues. Prohibition is the stock 
instance of social method. It won its way by the appeal to 
business efficiency, and to the sympathy of the robust temperate 
drinker for the weak-willed inebriate. Prostitution, now politely 
called the social evil, we would prevent by portraying the effect 
of venereal disease upon offspring. These aberrations are no 
longer personal sins, but habits deleterious to society. So too 
with crime. We do not punish a malefactor because he deserves 
punishment; we discipline him for the safety of his fellows and 
for his own reformation. Crime is due, we have come to be- 
lieve, to economic conditions, poor nurture, bad inheritance; 
education and the right social contacts will remove it. Penology 
is a branch of sociology. And when we turn to the field of in- 
dustry, see how things have changed. Employers are not to 
deal with individual employees, but with the unions. The 
whole business world, indeed, conducted so largely upon the 
credit system, is a vast organism of interdependent parts. 
Moreover, is not advertising the prime requisite of success? 
That the goods are sound is not so important as that they are 
made attractive to the public. Salesmanship, publicity-de- 
partments — these are daily more emphasized. Science itself, 
once the province of the intellectual aristocrat, is growing more 
socialized through its learned societies, while in turn it binds 
the social net ever tighter about us. With its gospel of de- 
terminism, economic or biological, it tends to demolish the 
notions of free choice and accountability. It bids us treat all 
men as products of environment and heredity. By applying 
his discoveries, the scientist eliminates the selective process of 
the struggle for existence. The physician decreases infant 
mortality by half and helps the puny and sickly into old age. 
The Darwinian biology of the survival of the fittest is too in- 
dividualistic for us; we point out that the species which have 
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learned cooperation have made the greatest advance. In fact, 
an eminent sociologist 1 has recently attacked tooth and nail the 
whole doctrine of natural selection. In the late war, physicists 
and chemists played a fundamental part; as indeed they do daily 
in our material production. And who does not remember the 
army of experts in history, economics, anthropology, etc., that 
went over to help frame the treaty of peace and the League of 
Nations? When we compare the socialized scientist of today 
with the solitary thinker of the days of Galileo, Kepler, and 
Newton, the extent of our social revolution begins to appear. 
And even psychology, once devoted to that most private of 
personal things, the mind, now treats mind as social behavior, 
tests its efficiency, and finds each person his proper place in 
the social machine. 

If we look at art and religious feeling, we see the negative side 
of the situation. Our country, in which collective influence is 
now greater than in any other, has accomplished almost nothing 
of artistic creation; and the reason is obvious. The artist pro- 
duces his work in a peculiar sense from himself. He loves 
beauty for its own sake, and thinks little of the effect on society; 
and this is as true of literature as of music, painting, and the 
rest. So we find that the American, with his eye for publicity, 
hardly contributes to fine art; and though he writes more than 
ever, he never wrote so carelessly. When we note how strenu- 
ously the publisher sets forth the merits of a book, we are tempted 
to say that the art of literature is giving way to the art of the 
publisher's announcement. And when it comes to what we 
used to call inward religion, the mystical union with God — 
that is not often mentioned. What preacher today urges us 
to enter the closet, shut the door, and pray to the Father which 
seeth in secret? Do not the churches, with their great 'drives,' 
clamor for more money with which to prosecute their 'social 
uplift'? We may imagine them saying, 'What shall it profit 
a man to gain his own soul, if he lose the world? ' 

Our great watchword, 'democracy,' once stood for the freedom 
of the individual to life and the pursuit of happiness; but its 

1 R. Maclver, The Community, pp. 384 ff. 
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meaning has gradually shifted. The emphasis is rather upon 
giving each individual a fair opportunity to contribute his meed 
to society. True self-expression and freedom, we are taught, 
he attains only as he takes his place in the community. And 
community is understood more and more broadly. Individuals 
must not exploit the public; no more must classes. The recent 
coal strike, and the Boston police strike, brought this to our 
notice; no one class, either capital or labor, shall be allowed to 
put its welfare before that of the whole body. This is, I think, 
the central idea of American democracy today: all must work 
or the advantage of the nation as a whole. It is reflected in 
the steady growth of federalism at Washington. Power after 
power has the Government assumed, intrenching upon individual 
business, even, perhaps, individual rights, yet ever with the 
claim of benefiting the people as a whole. "Today the Ameri- 
can people accept without protest a regulation of their private 
conduct which makes the [oppressive] conditions which induced 
the first immigration to this country seem trivial by comparison," 
says one observer. 1 "Popular approval is bestowed upon every 
effort to invoke Federal aid" in securing social advantage. 2 
Centralized government is the political expression of our em- 
phasis upon community. 

In short, we are daily reminded by federal legislation, by the 
Protestant clergy, by our moralists and penologists, and by the 
most potent of modern forces, science, business, and industry, 
that the individual person is a social function. Every depart- 
ment of our life enforces the doctrine, except art and inward 
religion — and these have little influence. I said 'the doctrine,' 
but it is far from being a doctrine alone; it is well-nigh an ac- 
complished fact. Democracy, which sums up our ideals and 
our conduct, means sociality. "Democracy is ... a whole 
people getting together; and the closer together, the better for 
democracy." 3 There is no record in history of a similar epoch. 
Primitive man, and the Germans before the war, were in a sense 

1 H. L. West, Federalism, Us Growth and Necessity, pp. 15-16. 

2 Ibid., p. 133. 

3 D. L. Sharp, "Patrons of Democracy," Atlantic Monthly, November, 1919, 
p. 653. 
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as socialized as we, but not with general consent and under- 
standing; the present is a quite new phenomenon. If Hegel's 
philosophy has been discredited on its own soil and bitterly- 
attacked on every other, it may console itself; for its principle 
of interpenetration is almost realized in this country. In the 
least philosophical of communities the most highly specialized of 
German philosophies finds its best exemplification. 

Well! is it not admirable? Are we not approximating that 
goal of poet and prophet, the Great Community, the Federation 
of the World? I answer, it is partly admirable and partly 
vicious. It cannot be final; it is one-sided, extreme, unbalanced. 
It is exclusive of quite one half of human nature, to wit, the 
purely personal side, and is therefore unjust and tyrannical. 

A man should cultivate his talents and his solitary pleasures, 
not only because they will make him more useful to his fellows, 
but also because they are in themselves admirable. Artistic 
creation, scientific discovery, spiritual insight, as well as the 
satisfaction of normal bodily appetites, are indeed valuable be- 
cause they raise the level of society; they are also valuable 
wholly by themselves. They are both means and ends. If 
a man produces a masterpiece which no living soul but himself 
sees, it is well. That other men do not enjoy it, detracts no 
whit from its worth. If many others enjoy it, that worth is 
enhanced; and since we are all social beings as well as private 
ones, we wish others to enjoy it and are disappointed if they do 
not. Nevertheless the artist knows the merit of his work, and 
knows that nothing can destroy that merit. It is independent 
of social confirmation, though it welcomes such confirmation. 
There is thus a duality of values, social and individual; each 
being good not only as it ministers to the other, but of itself 
alone. And as there is a duality of values, so there is a duality 
of causes. A person is an end in himself; he is also a beginning 
in himself. Society furnishes many ideas to him, and he fur- 
nishes many ideas from himself alone to society. And he is 
to be prized in this r61e of creator full as much as society, his 
beneficiary, is to be prized. Now between these two sets of 
values and causes there is no intrinsic contradiction. Some- 
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times they cooperate, sometimes they are indifferent, sometimes 
they conflict. But we, imbued with the human proneness to 
exclusion, are so wrapped up in our sociality that we overlook 
or deprecate the individual life. And that is why we do not 
show careful workmanship in the goods we manufacture, in the 
novels we write, in the philosophic dissertations we publish, 
and why at the same time we do not enjoy our rest or our sen- 
suous pleasures in sobriety and dignity. For we do not respect 
ourselves. We estimate, so low the creators of our works and the 
enjoyers of our pleasures, that we do not care to see those works 
well performed and those pleasures fittingly entertained. To 
such a group as we are becoming, happy and well-balanced 
lives will be impossible. 

These two sorts of value, I said, are not inherently contra- 
dictory. But man is inherently inclined to treat them as if they 
were. An individualist is likely to neglect his social duties, 
even as most of us today are neglecting the personal life. If the 
artistic temperament leads a man to treat his family cruelly, 
we are ready enough with our blame — and rightly so. On the 
other hand, if a man of scientific genius allows himself to be 
swamped with family cares or the administrative details of 
education, he is just as blameworthy as the other. Who dares 
say that Socrates did wrong in being rather careless about his 
family? One must always ask himself how best to serve both 
values, and where they do conflict, how best to compromise be- 
tween them. For the principle of duality dictates that in case 
of conflict between the two, compromise is the right course. 
Anything else is exclusive and unjust, while compromise means 
the minimum of exclusion and therefore of injustice. Of course 
it is for common sense and experience to work out the compro- 
mise in each case; philosophy should do no more than declare 
the general rule. 

The evil effects of the excessive deference we pay to the social 
milieu are best seen in the higher disciplines; and particularly 
in the ranks of those who should have been the leaders of their 
time, the philosophers themselves. If American philosophy 
has been on the whole unproductive, that is because it has not 
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respected its own instinct for metaphysics, nor sought a formula 
for reality which it could announce to the world as a guide of 
life. Our schools of new realism and pragmatism have but fol- 
lowed the standards of science: the former on the whole of physics 
and mathematics, the latter of biology. They have offered us 
no specially philosophic principles; they have simply made ab- 
solutes of one or the other of these sciences. No systematic 
metaphysic has issued from their minds, nor have they essayed 
any great plan of reality — and consequently they have little or 
nothing to teach. The other school which originated in our 
country, that of Professor Baldwin, holds up the artistic con- 
sciousness as the type of virtue and truth; and thereby it, too, 
has no properly philosophic message to deliver. American 
philosophy thus tells us no more than to use the norms of physics, 
or of biology, or of art, in dealing with our graver problems. 
It has bowed down to the dominant influence of today, science, 
or of another day, art. It has tried so hard to get into line with 
its environment that it has become a follower of the collective 
mind. It is a social result, not a social force. We may re- 
member the 93 German professors who early in the war made 
haste to put themselves in favor with the Imperial Government. 
We justly heaped scorn upon them; but I do not see that we are 
very different ourselves. Our one-sided democracy, with its 
adoration of the social nexus, has led us to sacrifice our philosophic 
birthright to the fashions of the hour. Extremes meet: auto- 
cracy and community-worship are equally fatal to independence 
and integrity of thought, to interest in truth for its own sake, 
to all that makes for philosophic knowledge and leadership. 
It is a beautiful Hegelian irony that democracy, conceived in 
liberty, the safeguard against individual autocracy, ushers in 
the epoch of the autocracy of society. Such is the dialectic of 
democracy. 

The deeper need of our time, of all times in fact, is that principle 
of duality which corrects exclusive individualism (that ancient 
vice) and exclusive sociality (that modern vice) alike; which 
supplements the ideal of organic unity by the ideal of inde- 
pendent individuality; and which, when the two ideals cannot 
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be harmoniously joined, points the way to compromise. This 
principle alone, I think, deserves the title of philosophic, for 
it is the only one which contains no taint of exclusiveness. Even 
the organic community shuts out something, viz., the abstract 
individual. But the latter has his rights, his duties to himself, 
his satisfactions. No philosophy of life can furnish that stable 
basis for action which we all, however we may love change and 
progress, really desire, while it shows such a spirit of hostility. 
And I cannot refrain from adding, in view of our present political 
unrest, that this same dual foundation is alone represented in 
some republican form of government — representative but not 
directly popular government. Our government was not meant 
to be a democracy, but a republic. It is a compromise between 
rule of the people and rule by independent leaders, between 
democracy and the right sort of aristocracy. Giving power here, 
checking it there, centering responsibility on the few, yet making 
them in the long run responsible to the public mind, it is built 
upon that duality of motive which in the end is juster than a 
purely individual or a purely social justice can be. And our 
danger is that we forget this spirit of compromise, and seek to 
become a wholly democratized community, which must tyrannize 
over those who might be independent thinkers and leaders, 
and whose wisdom we cannot afford to lose. 

Many corollaries can be drawn from the main principle, and 
our social life, without doubt, sadly needs them. There are 
evil tendencies in our conduct of education, our manners, etc., 
which reveal and perpetuate the social tyranny; and if the balance 
is to be restored these should be laid bare. But the present dis- 
cussion must be content with one corollary, viz., the application 
of duality to the problem of sovereignty. 

The object for which the State exists is to secure to all its 
citizens, or to as many as possible, the benefits of law and order; 
as over against anarchy and barbarism, where all are subject 
to loss of life or of what makes life worth living. Thus the State 
is the guarantee of the possibility of individual life. Without 
government, individuality is impossible. Government is a 
necessary, though not a sufficient condition of proper human life. 
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It must therefore exist; when its existence is threatened we have 
to give our lives for it. Being thus the requirement of all life, 
its power must always be present, even if only in the background. 
It must constitute the umpire of all disputes, the last court of 
appeal. It is a practical ultimate — and ultimates there must 
always be in practical matters where decisions are necessary. 
Therefore every act and thought of the individual, everything 
whatsoever about him, must in principle be liable to State 
jurisdiction. Here is the justification of the absolute view of 
sovereignty. Nevertheless this sovereignty should not be ex- 
clusive. The State which exercized its sovereignty in every 
way would kill all individuality and eventually itself. It must 
therefore voluntarily abdicate its sovereignty in those matters 
wherein the individual shows his initiative and gains personal 
satisfactions. Only in cases where these infringe upon the 
initiative and satisfaction of others should the State take up its 
sovereignty; take it up by regulating. Being itself no individual, 
but only the pre-requisite of individuality, government should 
never be, except in extreme cases like war, dangerous strikes, 
etc., any more than a regulator. That is why, in such enter- 
prises as business, industry, commerce, education, religion, 
art, science, the State should not own or operate, but should 
leave all to the freedom of individuals — subject to regulation. 
As an individual permits himself to be angry only when a great 
wrong is done, so the State allows itself to take a direct hand 
only in emergencies. The principle is, not that the State must 
do all it can — which is the delusion at the root of our over- 
legislation — but that it must do as little as it can. Germany 
had too exclusive a State-control; we from the opposite extreme 
are approaching the same goal. That however is exclusive 
sovereignty; the right course is union, or compromise, of sover- 
eignty with individual freedom. The just State allows freedom 
in speech, religion, choice of wife or husband, food and drink, 
etc., in everything in short, unless infraction of individuality 
occurs. Then it must repress, and if need be by force, as we 
repress by force the bacteria that cause disease in our bodies. It 
is better for the community that an individual, a group, or even 
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a whole class, should be submerged than that the community 
itself perish. 

But the advocate of limited or plural sovereignty, as I under- 
stand him, would not agree to the above. He would not ad- 
mit the right of the State to step in, in case of public need, and 
hold in check the efforts of individuals to better themselves. 
He would have no one final arbiter. He takes sovereignty in the 
exclusive sense, and cannot see that in practical matters com- 
promise (as the principle of duality implies) is the justest course. 
He is an exclusive individualist, and therefore wrong. In fact, 
exclusive sovereignty will always lead to its opposite extreme, 
pluralism or individualism; and conversely. The trouble is 
that we are too monistic. We must learn to admit compromise, 
i.e., sacrifice; and voluntary sacrifice is here the ideal. To make 
sacrifices voluntarily, when reason shows it fairest to both sides, 
extracts from the personal will the hostility it naturally feels to 
that with which it does not agree. Thereby the individual 
announces his belief in ultimate duality and ultimate justice. 

W. H. Sheldon. 

Dartmouth College. 



